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“AT THE BARN” 


By ANTHONY P. WHARTON 
Produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, on April 11th, 1912 . 
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Mr. NORMAN TREVOR Miss MARIE TEMPEST 
as Kenneth Maxwell as Mollie Blair 








The Story of “At the Barn” 


Mr. Norman Trevor 











ORD CLONBARRY made Mollie Blair 

an offer. She was playing small parts and 

his Lordship’s proposal was that if he should 
secure for her a principal part at the Frivolity 
Theatre she should live with him. ‘To this Mollie 
agreed, 

Clonbarry performed his part of the agreement 
and now looked to Mollie to perform hers. 

A few days before she did so she was motoring 
with Lord Clonbarry and a friend, when the car 
broke down. She slipped away and entered a 
cottage across a few fields. This was empty, so 
she wert up into the best bedroom and_ tidied 
her hair. Meanwhile the occupants of the cot- 
tage, Kenneth Maxwell, an author, Austin 
Crane, an artist, and William Lewis, a journalist, 
returned and found her parasol in the room below. 

Maxwell was shocked at the idea of a lady 
being in this strictly bachelor house, and resented 
the intrusion when Mollie herself appeared. The 
other two relished the suggestion that she should 
stay there for a fortnight. 

Lord Clonbarry followed her, and when she 
refused to return with him she found that she 
was supported by the three bachelor friends, and 
Lord Clonbarry, very disconsolate, left for town, 
promising to return for her after her ‘‘ holiday.” 

. During the time of her stay at ‘* The Barn ”’ 
Mollie turned the heads of the three friends. 
Maxwell was in love with her, but he wouldn’t 
admit it; Crane and Lewis were in love with 
her, and they did admit it. She had the cottage 
cleaned, mended their socks, and made them feel 


Then Clonbarry came back. Matters were 
complicated by his offer to marry her, but Mollie 
declined the honour. The thought of Mollie 
leaving quite upset the three bachelors. Max- 
well, obviously much in love, said he was glad. 

At last his jealousy aroused him. He contrived 
to lock Lord Clonbarry up in the coachhouse, 
and put his real thoughts to Mollie. Was she 
doing the right thing? What would her future 
be if she made herself a party to such a_pre- 
posterous agreement ? 

Mollie was really in love with Maxwell. She 
repulsed him at first, but finally she told him that 
all she wanted in this world was ‘‘ one very stupid 
man.’’ Then he looked in her eyes, and clasped 
her to him. 

When Lord Clonbarry was let out of the 
coachhouse he was told that the contract was set 
aside. She released him and he must release 
her. He took it like a man. Realising that she 
loved Maxwell and not him, he gracefully with- 
drew and was sporting enough to drink the 
health of the happy couple and wish them luck. 

m. V. Bt. 
3+ 
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Maxwell (Mr. NORMAN TREVOR): ‘*‘ What the devil is that?" 
Crane (Mr. C. V. FRANCE) and ) 


Lewis (Mr. ERNEST MAINWARING) ! A lady's sunshade 
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Mollie Blair: ‘‘ Gracious! You all do look cross! Don’t you like me ?"’ 
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Mollie’s Identity is Discovered 
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Crane ( reading): Miss Mollie Blair, who will play poor Miss Plantagenet at the Frivolity,’ '’ 
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: Mollie: ‘‘ I'm not going to the theatre to-night. I’m not going back in your car either."’ 4 
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Mollie resolves to stay on at “The Barn” 











Clonbarry (Mc. GRAHAM BROWNE): ‘ You are going back on your promise. . . Does it mean that ?"’ 
Mollie: ** Tl tell youina fortnight P 
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Maxwell: ‘‘ 1 am going to wire to your parents and ask them to fetch you home and give you a good smacking.”’ 
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Mollie tells Maxwell the Story of her Life 
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Photo] [Ellis & Walery 
He told me he believed he could give it to me, so I made a bargain with him ” 
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Mollie: ‘‘ I wanted a chance! 
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The Second Act 














Knowles, the man servant 
(Mr. CHARLES WEIR)’ 
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Lewis: ‘‘ 1 do not sleep with my mouth open. I always shut it 
‘carefully the very last thing "’ 
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Maxwell and Linda in the Garden 
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Maxwell fastens Linda’s frock 
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About the Players 


MISS Born in London and educated at the 
MARIE Convent des Ursulines, Thildouck, 
TEMPEST iselgium, Miss Marie Tempest first 

elgium, Miss Marie Tempest firs 
studied music—the piano at Trinity College and 
singing at the Royal Academy. Possessing a 
glorious voice, it was on the advice of the famous 
Garcia she devoted herself entirely to this branch, 
with the result that she gained the bronze medal 
for light, silver for Italian, and gold for declama- 
tory English singing. No mean achievement for 
a girl not long from school. She had her first 
stage experience at one of the students’ operatic 
performances, and this really led to her forsaking 
the concert platform for the theatre. Whe 
‘** Boccaccio ’’ was revived at the Comedy in 1884 
Miss Tempest played Fiammetta, and both Press 
and public were not slow in recognising the new- 
comer’s ability. Engagements quickly followed, 
and when she appeared in ‘* Dorothy ’’ London 
was conquered. She became famous. It had a 
run of over three years, after which Miss Tempest 
went to America, where she remained four years, 
establishing herself a warm favourite with our 
cousins across the sea. Some pleasant years 
under the banner of Mr. George Edwardes were 
spent on her return, ‘‘ The Artist’s Model ’’ and 
‘The Geisha’? being amongst the musical 
comedies she enriched. As years passed Miss 
Tempest longed for a wider scope as an actress, 
so in 1900 she made her bow to the public as 
Nell Gwyn in ‘ English Nell.’’ Her success was 
instantaneous, and proved her to be one of the 
greatest light comediennes the British stage has 
had. Under Mr. Charles Frohman’s management 
she appeared in ‘‘ The Marriage of Kitty ’’ and 
other pieces. 


MR. This popular actor upsets all the old 


NORMAN 


Xx stage traditions. He entered the 
TREVOR = 


theatrical profession late in life, and 
has attained his present position without under- 
going the customary knocks and rebuffs of cruel 
fortune. Then again, he is a champion athlete, 
with far more of the Army written over him than 
the stage. Born at Calcutta in 1877, Mr. Norman 
Trevor after leaving school entered the jute 
trade. The humdrum of commerce did not appeal 
to him, so after following it till 1g05 he came over 
and settled in England. This, however, was not 
his first European visit, for in 1900 he was picked 
to represent England as a member of the Olym- 
pian team which took part in the great sports at 
Paris. There he was awarded a medal and a 
bronze statue of himself as having the best phy- 
sique among the athletes of all nations. It was 


7 Ath Wha ilinae. 


not until Mr. Trevor was thirty years of age that 
ne decided to follow his inclination and become an 
actor. At the Apollo Theatre on January 22nd. 
1907, | saw him walk on in ‘*‘ The Stronger Sex. *’ 
But it was with the Play Actors—a most enter- 
prising body—that he first attracted attention. 
The piece was called ** The Man who Won.’’ 
This was in May, 1908, at the Scala. Then a tour 
with Miss Evelyn Millard followed. With her he 
played Hugh Coleman in ‘* Idols.’’ At St. James’s 
in October, 1911, he appeared in ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan’’ as Lord Durlington. One of his 
later successes was as Allan Hyde when Charles 
McEvoy’s play, ‘‘ All that Matters,’’ was pro- 
duced last year at the Haymarket. 
MR. How much this clever artist owes 
3RAHAM to his nationality and how much to 
BROWNE)? Sy ' ' 
us indomitable ability I must leave 
my readers to determine, but the fact remains 
he was born and educated in Ireland. Trained for 
business by his people, he showed little aptitude 
and no liking for its deadly routine. Throwing it 
up for the stage, he passed through many 
struggles and sundry disappointments before he 
reached the position he now occupies—viz., one 
of our leading jeunes premiers. An actor of much 
earnestness and great versatility, his talent found 
full scope with Vedrenne and Barker during their 
memorable season at the Court. It was Mr. 
Graham Browne who preduced Mr. Granville 
Barker’s much-debated play, ‘‘ The Weather 
Hen,’’ at the Comedy in 1899. Among his most 
notable achievements is the Duke in ‘‘ The Duke 
of Killicrankie ’’ at the Criterion in 1904, appear- 
ing the same year at the New in ‘‘ Mr. Hopkin- 
son.’’ He was the original Bunny in ‘‘ Raffles ”’ 
at the Comedy, while at the same theatre he did 
fine work in ‘‘ Lady Barbarity’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dot." His present part, Lord Clonbarry, is a 
splendid piece of character acting, pitched in just 
the right key. 


MR. Born in Bradford, where his father 
C. V. was a well-known architect, Mr. 
FRANCE C. V. Fr: heal tis 7 , 

- V. Krance gained his first expe- 
rience of the stage as an amateur. His first 
engagement professionally was at the Theatre 
Royal, Rochdale, in 1892. In quick succession 
came tours with ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,’® Martin 
Harvey, and William Haviland. A few years 
after found him playing lead in ‘‘ The Prodigal 
Daughter,’’ and in the autumn of 1808 he received 
a tempting offer from Charles Frohman, so 
America claimed him. 
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* Othello” 

His Majesty's Theatre—April 9th, 1912 
VERY production at His Majesty’s Theatre 
seems to be on a more sumptuous and artistic 

scale than its predecessor! ‘‘ Othello’’ is no 
exception to the rule, and Sir Herbert Tree has 
given it a setting well worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of his theatre. The play is rendered in 
four acts, with three scenes in all but the third, 
and each one is a triumph of the scenic painter’s 
art. 

‘* Othello was ever a greater favourite with 
the actor than with the public, the reason 
for this probably lying in the scope it offers 
for the former and the almost brutal tragedy it 
presents to the latter. 

In Sir Herbert Tree’s rendering of the dusky 
Moor there is no attempt to soften the primitive 
passions of the man. His Othello was essen- 
tially an animal, though I doubt whether 
Shakespeare had such a being in his mind when 
he penned the play. 7 

To judge the character from reading the play, 


one can trace certain strains of sympathy, com- . 


passion, and a faint suspicion of a desire to 
relent, but in the Othello at His Majesty’s none 
of these are noticeable. He lived only for war 
and revenge. Even his love for Desdemona was 
cruel, and gave one the impression that it existed 
for an ulterior motive. 

Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s portrayal of 
Desdemona was interesting. It is, by a long 
way, the best thing she has done. The confi- 
dence Desdemona put in Othello seemed to be 
part of the actress herself. Miss Neilson-Terry 
enlisted the whole-hearted sympathy of her 
audience for the unhappy woman she was por- 
traving, especially in the bedroom scene. 

Iago was played by Mr. Laurence Irving, as 
only such a consummate actor could play it. In 
spite of his villainy he was human, and we could 
find some small excuse for his behaviour. Mr. 


Irving’s little mannerisms and subtle pieces of 
business sustained the interest in the part to the 
end. 

Other notable performances were those of Mr. 
Ernest Thesiger as Roderigo, Mr. A. E. George 
as Brabantio, Mr. Philip Merivale as Cassio, and 
Miss Alice Crawford as Emilia. 





“Ben Hur” 
Dramatised by William Young, from the book of 
Lew Wallace 
Drury Lane Theatre—April 18th, 1912 

HE much-talked-of drama has made its 

bow in London, and has reached just the 
amount of success it deserved. As a spectacle 
there has been seen little in London for many 
years to approach it. In fact, such attention was 
bestowed to the mounting as to seriously detract 
from the original story. The plot is simple 
enough, but instead of following its thread we 
found ourselves admiring the rich trappings of 
the real camel, or the undulations of the moon- 
beams on the misty waters. We were so en- 
grossed with the grandeur of the heaving sea at 
night and the tossing galleys in the distance, 
that we could only remember afterwards that 
Ben Hur was in the open boat, and that the fact 
of his being there had a distinct bearing on the 
play. 

The story of the play follows the book. Ben 
Hur was wrongfully accused of murder, and 
sent to the Roman galleys as an oarsman. The 
Tribune on the ship took a fancy to him, and 
Ben Hur was successful in saving his life when 
the galley was crushed by the enemy. For this 
he received his freedom, and on the death of the 
Tribune he went back to Antioch, to the house 
of Simonides, to search for his people. Here he 
learned that he was the sole survivor, and the 
heir to a large fortune. 

While seeing the sights of Antioch Ben Hur 
heard that a great chariot race was to take place 
in the arena, and that Messala was’ the favourite 
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for the race. Having falien a victim to the 
charms of Iras, who was also loved by Messala, 
he offered to drive a chariot that would defeat 
him. This he was successful in doing, but 
eventually he discarded his infatuation for Iras 
and placed himself and his riches at the feet of 
isther, the daughter of Simonides. 

The finding of his mother and sister, who had 
been cured of their leprosy by Christ, completed 
his happiness, and the story closed with the 
singing of the people on the Mount of Olivet 
‘* Hosanna, Hosanna, Hosanna in the Highest !’ 

Mr. Arthur Wontner played Ben Hur with a 
fine grasp of the character. He was the soul of 
honour and valour. Mr. Charles Rock gave an 
admirable rendering of the part of Simonides. 
Mr. Frederick Ross played the part of Ilderim, 
Mr. Reginald Owen, Messala, and Mr. Clifton 
Alderson, Balthazar. Miss Ethel Warwick 
played the evil, scheming, sinuous Iras_ with 
rather too deep a note of the modern, melo- 
dramatic adventuress, but the Esther of Miss 
Jessie Winter was delightful in its sweetness and 
innocence. Other well-known names on the pro- 
gramme were those of Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. 
Frank Tennant, and Mr. Alfred Bucklaw. 


6é Jelf’s ” 
By Horace Annesley Vachell 
Wyndham’s Theatre—April 15th, 1912 

OT being an expert on banking I will not 

presume to say that Jelf’s Bank would not 
have gone to the rescue of Palliser’s Bank under 
similar circumstances, but I certainly think that 
the action of the former was most unbusinesslike, 
and such a deal would never happen in the com- 
mercial world of to-day. 

Here was young Richard Jelf pitchforked into 
the position of proprietor of Jelf’s Bank. His 
relations had occupied similar positions for many 
years, and he had come from a ranch in America 
to follow in their footsteps. He was engaged to 
be married to the Lady Fenella Mull, and he was 
gradually refining himself to do her credit as 
her husband in the set in which he now mixed. 

His old friend, James Palliser, had, by neglect- 
ing his business for horseracing, got his own 
bank into difficulties, and Richard Jelf promised 
to help him. Palliser succeeded in stopping the 
run on his own bank by announcing that Jelf’s 
had come to his assistance, and this news appear- 
ing in the papers had the effect of causing a 
run on Jelf’s. Richard Jelf resolved to face it, 
however, and to stand by the consequences, 
although he heard subsequently that the Lady 
Fenella Mull had thrown Palliser over because 
of his strained circumstances, and had only en- 
gaged herself to him by reason of his position. 


Not wishing to marry any woman who did 
not really love him he put the matter frankly 
to her. She acknowledged at first that she liked 
the ‘‘things’’ that James Palliser could give 
her, but her admiration for Richard, and _ his 
action in sticking to his old friend in spite of the 
rivalry between them, decided her in his favour, 
and she married him after all. 

Fortunately for Richard the Bank of England 
came to the assistance of Jelf’s, which had the 
effect of restoring public confidence and stopping 
the run on the bank. 

Neediess to say the part of Richard Jelf was 
played by Mr. Gerald du Maurier. It was good 
to see Mr. du Maurier up to his old form once 
again, and reclaiming the position he occupied 
prior to his performance as Geoffrey Lascelles 
in ‘‘ The Dust of Egypt.’’ James Palliser was 
played by Mr. Cyril Keightley, and a hearty 
welcome was given to Mr. Alfred Bishop on his 
return to the stage as Sir Jonathan Dunne 
The Lady Fenella Mull was daintily played by 
Miss Rosalie Toller. When Miss Toller has had 
a little more experience she will make an excellent 
actress. 

The play was given a very generous mounting, 
the scenes in the Bank being particularly interest- 
ing. Quite apart from any technical inaccuracies, 
I thoroughly enjoyed the show, and hope this 
clean little comedy is in for a good run. 


**Rutherford and Son” 
By K. G. Sowerby 
Little Theatre—March 18th, 1912 


Transferred to the Vaudeville Theatre, April 22nd, 1912 
F strength is all that is necessary for the 
success of a play, ‘‘ Rutherford and Son’? is 


certainly a winner. It is all hard facts and plain 
home truths, written without any lace trimming 
or any straining after style. It is a heart-to-heart 
talk. 

John Rutherford, the iron-willed, hard-hearted 
man of business, was disappointed in his sons. 
He had brought them up with a rod of iron, and 
with a lack of any sympathetic feeling. Conse- 
quently, they both disappointed him. One, 
Richard, went into the Church, and the other, 
John, was reduced to living with his wife ana 
child on the charity of his father. It was his 
father’s wish that John should follow after him 
when he had gone, and continue to build up the 
business of ‘‘ Rutherford and Son.’’ But John 
had other views. He hated the work, the 
drudgery, and the monotony of the business. He 
was an inventor, and had discovered a new pro- 
cess that should be worth many thousands of 
pounds to his father or anyone else who took up 
the patents. He endeavoured to do a business 
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deal with nis father, but the latter schemed to get 
the secret for nothing. Young John’s confidante 
in the matter was his father’s foreman, Martin, 
and when John Rutherford senior heard that his 
own daughter, Janet, was secretly meeting this 
foreman, he resvived to use that information in 
securing the secret from Martin. He accused 
Janet of wicked relations with Martin, and cast 
her out of his house. He then accused Martin, 
and took advantage of Martin’s position to get 
the secret from him. He then discharged him. 
His son Richard had left him, and on hearing 
that Martin had divulged his great secret, young 
John robbed his father’s cash box, and he, too, 
left the house. 

All that remained for John Rutherford was 
young John’s wife, Mary, and her little child. 
At this juncture, the true, strong spirit of Mary 
came out of the meek shell to which he had been 
accustomed. She made a bargain with him. He 
wanted her son to succeed him in carrying on the 
business of Rutherford and Son. Very well! On 
condition that she was allowed to remain in his 
house, and to have absolute control and custody 
of her child for ten years, she agreed that after 
that period the boy should belong to his grand- 
father, to train in whatever way he willed. To 
this John Rutherford agreed, and the curtain fell 
with the one expression of human feeling that had 
ever come from the lips of this man of steel—a 
word of true regard for the happiness of the 
‘* little lad upstairs ’’ in his cot. 

In John Rutherford, Mr. Norman McKinnel 
had a part that suited him, and in which he was 
thoroughly at home in manner and appearance. 
He looked the epitome of power, will and 
strength. The sons, John and Richard, were 
played by ‘Mr. Edmund Breon and Mr. Frank 
Randall respectively, while Miss Thyrza Norman 


gave a capital rendering of the part of Mary, 


voung John’s wife. Miss Edyth Olive. Miss 
Agnes Thomas, Mr. Harvey Braban', and Miss 
Mary Ault completed the cast of one of the most 
compelling plays in London. 


‘“‘Improper Peter” 
By Monckton Hoffe 
Garrick Theatre —April 19th, 1912 
ETER EVEREST was unhappily married. 
That was why he was spending a holiday on 
his steam-yacht without his wife. The Right 
Honourable Sir Walter Stancomb*, M.P., had 
nominated him as a candidate, and Peter, in a 
speech to his friends on the yacht, confessed that 
a Parliamentary career was one of the things he 
most desired. 
Among his friends was his nominator’s son, 
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Charles, a flowery-tongued youth, who had per- 
suaded a girl of nineteen, known as Periwinkle, 
to go away with him on his own yacht, and to be 
his wife ‘‘ in the sight of heaven.’’ He asked 
Peter to help him, and Peter good-naturedly did 
so. Things were rather complicated, however, 
by the unexpected arrival of Sir Walter on his 
son’s yacht. Charles rowed his sweetheart over 
to Peter’s boat, and asked him to give her shelter 
for the night. After some demur, Peter, having 
taken a liking to the innocent young thing, con- 
sented to do this, and Charles returned. Next 
morning Peter’s wife arrived, and she naturally 
jumped to the worst conclusions. Matters were 
further complicated by the arrival of Sir Walter 
and numbers of others of Peter’s friends, who all 
made lying excuses to Peter’s wife, in the mis- 
taken idea of shielding him, but which only 
seemed to confirm Mrs. Everest’s suspicions. She 
was very anxious to divorce her husband, and 
would not let a chance like this go by. 

Then came an inquiry by Sir Walter Stan- 
combe. He could not support any candidate under 
these circumstances, and he naturally suspected 
Peter. In spite of all his friends could say in his 
favour, Peter was advised to resign his candida- 
ture. Reluctantly he did so, and informed his wife 
that, although she had no grounds whatever for 
divorce, he would not defend it. 

Poor little Periwinkle was very much upset at 
being the cause of wrecking Peter’s career, and, 
tiring of the verbosity of Charles, she consented 
to marry Peter after the divorce proceedings had 
taken place. 

Of course, such things may have happened, and 
if one wants to enjoy a few merry hours it is well 
to believe that they did happen in this case. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier put a halo round the head of 
Peter Everest. He was certainly a good fellow, 
and we can only hope that he reaped his reward 
in Periwinkle. Miss Julia James played this 
young lady’s part. She was sweetly simple and 
simply sweet. Unfortunately, we do not meet 
such innocence, even at nineteen, in the world of 
to-day, but many unexpected things happen in 
Cowes roads during Regatta week. Good charac- 
teristic performances were given by Mr. Herbert 
Sleath as Charles, Mr. Frederick Kerr as Sir 
Walter, and Miss Lydia Bilbrooke as Helen 
Mitchener. Mrs. Saba Raleigh, as Flora Everest, 
was magnificently dressed, and her acting was 
quite in keeping with her frocks. 

The mounting was original. The first and 
second acts were set on the steam yacht The Nut, 
and the motion of the vessel on the sea was 
cleverly represented. In the second act, however, 
an expert might have pointed out one or two 
glaring errors; but this were to be hypercritical. 
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The Variety Theatres 
The Alhambra 


HAT moments of sheer delight can be spent 

in listening to that wonderful voice of 
Maggie Teyte’s at the Alhambra! Naturally en- 
dowed with a voice of exquisite quality, this 
artiste uses all the lessons of her training to add 
to the effect. To miss hearing Maggie Teyte is 
to miss a really fine thing. Her reception on the 
occasion of this, her first appearance in vaude- 
ville, must indeed be pleasing to even so great an 
artiste as Maggie Teyte. 

Eric Stone is an artist who adopts a different 
method to the usual entertainer in his line. He 
draws his pictures on blackened glass, and his 
work, as it proceeds, is reflected on to a large 
screen on the stage. Kauffmann’s Twelve 
Cycling Beauties have satisfactorily risked their 
lives at every performance for some weeks past, 
and these merry ladies give their audiences thrills 
other than by their beauty alone. 

The ballet, ‘‘ Carmen,’’ with M. Volbert, Emile 
Agoust, Maria La Bella, and La Malaguenita in 
the principal paris, occupies the second part of 
the programme, and is likely to do so for some 
time to come. It is a most artistic spectacle. 


The Palladium 

ONGRATULATIONS to the management 
tee the success of their enterprise. Many 
productions of Covent Garden are not listened to 
with the attention the Palladium audiences gave 
to the performances of the Beecham Opera Com- 
pany. Frequent changes of programme ensured 
sustained interest. Among other numbers during 
the month, extracts have been given from ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,’’ ‘‘ Tales of Hoffman,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ 
and ‘‘ Il Trovatore,’’ the principal parts being in 
the hands of Mr. John Bardsley, Mr. Harry Rey- 
nolds, Miss Margaret Dempsey, Miss May Storia, 
Miss Mabel Corran, Mr. Derek Hudson, Mr. 
Albert Chapman, and Miss Lucile Hill. A for- 
tune must have been spent on the costumes and 
scenery, for nothing tawdry or cheap can ever 

hope for a place in a Beecham production. 
And yet the Beecham Opera Company only 
forms one item on the bill. We had several stars, 
such as George Robey, Alfred Lester, Joe Elvin, 


‘Will Evans, George Graves, Irene Vanbrugh 


and Arthur Playfair, Fred Emney, Daisy Dormer, 
Sydney Fairbrother, Eugene Stratton, and a 
whole army of ‘‘ house-fillers.’’ It is interesting 
to note that the Palladium holds a record for 
attendance at any theatre in one day, with its 
figures for Easter Monday, when 12,434 people 
witnessed the shows. 


The Hippodrome 

HE great popularity of ‘* The Eternal 

Waltz ’’ prompted the Hippodrome manage- 
ment to produce another comic operetta. The 
public has pronounced this as something more 
than a success. ‘‘ Arms and the Girl”’ is a pretty 
little story with bright, catchy music. Austen 
Hurgon is responsible for the book and the pro- 
duction, while the music is by Richard Fall (the 
brother of the great Leo). Lhe story surrounds 
the fortunes of the wild young son of an Army 
Officer, who is cut off by his father. He enlists as 
* private and makes a name for himself in his 
regiment. His father, who has been raised to the 
peerage, pays a surprise visit to the barracks, 
there to discover his reformed son, extend his 
forgiveness, and give his consent to the young 
man’s marriage to his adopted daughter. It is 
only necessary to mention that the part of 
the son is entrusted to G. P. Huntley to recognise 
how full of rich humour it is. Then there is 
that jolly and clever little artist, May de Sousa, 
as the adopted daughter, with Jean Aylwin as a 
sweet, fascinating Scotch lassie. Bright, amus- 
ing, and ‘‘ right-down ’’ hearty fun from begin- 
ning to end! The musical-comedy producers will 
have to look to their laurels if this sort of thing 
goes on. 


The Coliseum 


T is difficult to keep pace with the run of stars 

at the Coliseum. The constant change in the 
programme would necessitate a volume to do 
justice to each individual turn. Some were better 
than others, but there is not such a thing as a 
bad turn at the Coliseum. Seymour Hicks 
appears again in that wonderful character sketch, 
‘* Scrooge,’’ with J. C. Buckstone as Bob 
Cratchit and J. J. Hooker as the ghost. 

One of the funniest turns was that given by 
the three Alvanettas, comedy acrobats, and one 
of the daintiest and most artistic that of Olga, 
Elgar, and Eli Hudson. The entire absence of 
theatrical effect and the quiet, unassuming atmo- 
sphere that surrounds this performance were 
quite charming. It is the right sort of fare. 

I was disappointed in Queenie Leighton. She 
must get a few more songs with more in them. 
Flag-wagging is nearly dead in these times of 
empire-splitting. Constance Drever, too, will not 
add much to her reputation by such stuff as ‘‘ A 
Heart Case.’’ The show really consisted of one 
or two pretty songs, capably rendered, by Miss 
Drever, but I would have thought that the idea 
of worming them into a playlet, with a number 
of other characters and some dialogue, was hardly 
worth the trouble and expense. Constance Drever 
singing alone would draw quite as well. 
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“*L’autre Mari” 
Comedy in one act. 


“Ce qu’on peut dire” 
Revue in two acts. 

Produced at the Théatre des Capucines. 
NTOINETTE has been divorced from Paul 
Tréguier, and marries a second time Félix 

Ligniéres, a man old enough to be her father, 
who is besides somewhat of a crank. She is 
staying with husband No. 2 at an hotel on the 
top of the Righi, when husband No. 1 arrives. 
Félix, when he knows that Paul has arrived, is 
angry and leaves the hotel to go on a little 
excursion, and requests Antoinette to send away 
husband No. 1 as soon as possible. He also asks 
a young gigolo to look after his wife and prevent 
any love-making between Paul and her. The 
young gigolo, like most of his class, courts 
Antoinette and becomes so pressing that Paul 
protects her and sends the nasty little man away 
by a good sound thrashing. It is all very 
‘* Frenchy,’’ and Félix, husband No. 2, leaves 
her to husband No. 1. 

‘*Ce qu’on peut dire,’’ the revue, is a witty, 
bright play, in which the principal item is a 
musical dialogue between a little midinette, or 
dressmaker’s apprentice, and an inconnu, who is 
supposed to be the ‘‘ Comte de Chester.’’ The 
young Prince is represented in an Eton suit, 
large turn-down collar and college cap. He is 
shy and amiable, and tells the little Parisian work- 
girl how much he likes Paris, and that he has 
been sent to Paris to learn how to become a 
man. She cannot quite understand ‘his book 
French,’’ and tries to find out who he is by ask- 
ing him questions in Paris argot. When at last 
she knows he is the ‘‘ Prince ”’ she is delighted, 
because she can tell the other girls and anticipate 
how vexed they will be at her luck. 

This part of the revue, though written with 
a certain delicacy and received with rapturous 
applause by the audience, has caused some critics 
to protest against its morale. The director of 
Comedia, one of the widest-circulated theatrical 
daily papers, writes in a long article: 

‘* That our Governors should consent some- 
times in the immediate interests’ of a low policy 
to make the strange trade of facilitating the 
first love adventure of young foreign Sovereigns 
is repugnant, and, I avow frankly, more repug- 
nant than anything else in’ low politics. But 
to bring that up in a theatre is a sort of acqui- 
escence of people of good taste which, to my 
mind, is intolerable. To make Paris a mauvais 
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Rue de l’Université, Paris 


lieu for Sovereigns, to make France the country 

where one can ‘go on the spree,’ and where 

the Government has some petites femmes at the 
disposal of crowned babies, in my opinion, is 
the vilest thing possible.’’ 

“La Crise” 

Comedy in three acts, by MM. Paul Bourget and Beaunier. 
Produced at the Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin. 
Giséle Prieur is a charming woman of forty, 

rich, and the favourite hostess of politicians. 

Her position in society is not very high, owing 

to a slightly shady past. She had been married 

to a man not very intelligent but very jealous, 
who had killed in a duel a young man in his 
teens who had made love to her. The husband's 
jealousy was without real cause, as she had been 
faithful to her marriage vows. When the play 
opens we see Giséle in early middle age. For 
more than four years she has been the secret 
mistress of Michael Ravardin, a self-made man 
of fifty, who has become a professional politi- 
cian. He is without conscience, or scruples, and 
ready to sacrifice everything to his ambition. 

He has overthrown the Government and is made 

Prime Minister. Laurent Bernard is also a 

M.P., young and straightforward, who is in 

love with Giséle. She loves Laurent, and when 

he proposes marriage refuses him, believing that 

Ravardin has the prior claim. She tells the 

latter that she is now forty, and that the illicit 

connection must cease by marriage. He refuses 
to marry her, as it would fetter his career as 
the future President of France. He discovers 
that Giséle and Laurent love each other, and 
acts in a dog-in-the-manger manner. Laurent 


‘and he have a quarrel, and they fight a duel. 


Ravardin now wishes to marry Giséle, but she 
refuses, and to prevent her marrying Laurent 
he tells him that Giséle has been his mistress. 
Laurent, however, is only drawn closer to Giséle, 
and, telling her the past is dead, they will marry 
and begin a new life. 

This is the barest outline of the play, which 
has some interesting characters of modern politi- 
cal life. Mme. Jane Hading once more proved 
herself a consummate artiste. M. Huguenet, as 
Ravardin, showed what talent and experience 
can do in such a difficult réle. M. Gauthier 
appealed to our sympathy as Laurent, and. the 
rest of the troupe played well. 
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Reading and Caversham D.C., in ‘* School.’’— 
At the invitation of the executive I made a special 
journey to Reading to witness this club’s debut. 
If I am not mistaken, there are already two 
amateur dramatic societies already in being in the 
town, that one wonders whether there is really 
room for a third. However, allowing for all the 
disadvantages of the temporary stage in the small 
Town Hall, the performance of Robertson’s 
comedy was very creditable. Curiously enough, 
I have never seen ‘* School ’’ played; and, though 
it is more than a little unsophisticated, it brought 
home to me, even more than does either 
** Caste ’’ or ‘* Ours,’’ the tremendous revolution 
that the advent of these teacup-and-saucer 
comedies, so brimful of sweetness and sentiment, 
brought about in the Victorian theatre, whose 
staple menu was rotten French farce. However, 
to the play. First 1 would place the Percy Farin- 
tosh of Mr. Rupert Hodges. It was a clever con- 
ception cleverly carried out. Then Mr. Jack 
Masters as Jack Poyntz was very successful. He 
was easy, distinct in utterance, and quite amus- 
ing. Mr. Charles Seymour was somewhat stiff 
and a trifle raw, but he acted Lord Beaufoy 
sincerely, and his ingenuousness helped to create 
a pleasing impression. Mr. Ernest Browne, who 
produced, got quite into the character as Dr. 
Sutcliffe; while Mr. Reginald Browne’ was 
searcely villainous enough for Krux. It is ungal- 
lant, but one has to confess that the ladies were 
disappointing. Miss Stella Rose was lacking in 
authority as Mrs. Sutcliffe, and Miss Dora Rose 
was hardly natural enough as Naomi Tighe. Her 
high spirits seemed a trifle forced, and, though 
she looked very charming, she has not vet suffi- 
cient control over her voice. Miss Elsie Moss 
made a pathetic figure of Bella, and her display 
of grief at the end of the third act was capital ; 
but she is prone to recite, and her gestures are 
too studied and lack spontaneity. Most of the 
other schoolgirls were excellent, and I must single 
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out Milly—or was it Tilly, or Clara, or Kitty, or 
Hetty? Anyway, Mesdames Beatrice Humphreys, 
Gladys Mitchell, Harry Terry, Brenda Mitchell, 
Bee Comber, and Dorothy Baker made me wish 
I was a humble usher at the Sutcliffe’s Academy. 


Crystal Palace Atheneum, in ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Barge.’’ It was really more than a little gratify- 
ing to see this Society bob up again in something 
like its old style and to be able to record an 
unqualified success. The scene at the ‘‘ Old Ship ”’ 
was particularly well played, for which all credit 
should be given to Mr. Walter Herbage, the 
producer. The sailormen were properly boisterous 
—possibly the delight of some of the old hands 
at finding themselves on the amateur stage again 
accounted for some of this—and such studies as 
Mr. Stanley Clarke’s Tom Codd and Mr. Harry 
Gebbett’s George Porter were, in their way 
absolute gems. Captain Barley had a splendid 
representative in Mr. A. E. Griffith. His affability 
was innate in the man and not assumed for the 
occasion, the only fault being a slight tendency to 
drag his scenes. Mr. David Davies was excellent 
as the choleric Major Smedley, and Mr. J. Seaton 
Reid played Seton Boyne very _ intelligently, 
though with too heavy a touch for this breezy 
lover. Mrs. Major Faulks looked delightful as 
Ethel, but her performance was too negative— 
colourless is, perhaps, a better expression—and 
she lacked vivacity. Mr. A. B. Pridie was easily 
the best Herbert Manners I have seen. He was 
very delightful, and invested a secondary part 
with ali the importance of a leading character ; 
and Mrs. Scott Turner made a bright Lucy 
Dallas. Words fail me over Mrs. Ernest Renton’s 
‘* Mrs. Baldwin.’’ She was simply immense, and 
as perfect a conception of the captain’s ‘‘ Lily of 
the Valley ’’ as could be imagined. 


Balham Strollers O.S., in ‘‘ The Gondoliers.’” 
First and foremost let praise be given to the 





orchestra and the chorus. It is so unusual at 
amateur operatic performances to find an 
orchestra that is really helpful to the artistes and 
with enough artistic perception to avoid the 
attempt to turn the opera into an orchestral 
selection with moving, wordless tableaux, that 
the Meister Orchestra, under the capable direction 
of Mr. Sidney Physick, deserve honourable men- 
tion; and the work of the chorus, both as regards 
volume of sound and vivacity of execution, was 
almost equally praiseworthy. Of the principals, 
Mr. Joe Menah as the Grand 
Inquisitor takes, perhaps, pride of 
place. He had a good conception 
of the character, and got it across 
the fooilights with a nice fruity 
humour. Mr. W. Wallis as the 
Duke of Plaza-Toro, though very 
fair, would have been much more 
effective if he had been a little 
more distinct ; and Mr. J. G. Seex 
sang excellently and played quite 
capably the part of Marco. 
Guiseppe, in the person of Mr. 
R. J. Sargeant, was a little dull 
and lacking in animation, and Mr. 
F. H. Powell was stiff as Luiz, 
though he sang very tastefully. 
Miss Margaret Drysdale is evi- 
dently a favourite with the 
society’s followers, and she really 
sang very delightfully and played 
charmingly, and Miss Muriel 
Stanton, if a little deficient vocally, 
made amends with a piquant and 
pert presentment of the part of 
Tessa. Miss Muriel Wood as 
Casilda was satisfactory, and the 
remaining parts were more or less 
capably filled. The opera was 
produced under the stage direction 
of Mr. Harry F. Corben. 
’ Photo by) 

Finchley A.D.S. in ‘* Peter’s 
Mother.’’ Possibly because the 
play is not worth enthusing over, partly also 
because some of the chief characters were not 
altogether successful, the present performance 
was hardly up to the high standard of this 
Society. Mr. W. Gordon Cope made Peter 
something more of a cub than‘ he really is, but 
he played consistently and _ intelligently. Mrs. 
John Dore as Lady Mary was a trifle over- 
weighted, and temperarrentally she seemed hardly 
suited. After all, Lady Mary requires not so much 
acting as personality, and one missed rather the 
innate pathos of the character. It would be unfair 
to Mrs. Dore to omit to say that she was 


Master Valentine Chapman in 
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exceedingly sweet and quite realised what was 
wanted, but it is more than a little hard to get 
outside one’s limitations. As John Crewys, Mr. 
Ralph Jenkin was fairly satisfactory, but he was 
lacking in grip and seemed afraid to let himself 
go; while Mr. Harold Sutton, who also produced, 
was hardly dominant enough for Sir Timothy. 
The two old ladies were capitally and energeti- 
cally played by Mrs. Coomber (Georgeana) and 
Miss Audrey Mayhew (Lady Belston), and Mrs. 
Dick Loweock was vivacious and natural as the 
red-headed terror Sarah. 


Westcliff-on-Sea O.S., in ‘* Merrie 
England.’’ This Society continues to improve, 
and its first experiment away from Gilbert 
and Sullivan fare was a great success. The 
chorus are still inclined to look after the 
singing only and let the acting go 
hang, but this will disappear 
with more experience, and with 
the importation of some extra 
principals to strengthen existing 
weak spots, the Society should, 
like the British Army, be able to 
tackle anything ; and it ought not 
to be in too much hurry to return 
to Mikados and Pirates and all the 
rest of the well-worn Savoy reper- 
tory. Coming to the performance 
in question, it was noteworthy for 
three delightful impersonations. 
Mr. John Dixon (Sir Walter 
Raleigh) is that rara avis a tenor 
who can act, and, despite a slight 
hoarseness, he sang delightfully. 
His duet with Jill-all-alone (Miss 
Jean Taylor), ‘‘ It is the merry 
month of May,’’ proving one of 
the gems of the evening as it 1s 
of the opera. Miss Taylor scored 
very heavily as Jill. Her enuncia- 
tion is perfect, and, possessing as 
she does a delightful singing and 
speaking voice, she gave to the 
character that touch of pathos it should suggest. 
Miss Elsie Badcock was a charming Bessie. She 
played most gracefully and sang brilliantly. Mr. 
Clarendon Bell (Earl of Essex) has a splendid 
voice, and his rendering of ‘‘ The Yeomen of 
England ’’ was, naturally enough, one of the hits 
of the evening; but he really should get rid of 
that ‘‘ Let’s all go round the bandstand ’’ method 
of acting. Mr. Harry McLean deserved success 
as Walter Wilkins, for he worked very hard; but, 
to be candid, he is not a comedian, and, aitnough 
he got home with the obvious humours, his 
performance was quite lacking in subtlety or 


[W. E. Sherlock 
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distinction. Mr. George H. Bush was fairly satis- 
factory as Silas Simkins, but scarcely fruity 
enough; and of the Four Men of Windsor, Mr. 
Donald Fife as the Butcher was the only one to 
catch the eye. Long Tom, Big Ben, and the 
Queen’s Fool were very well played indeed by 
Messrs. Herbert Frith, J. E. Platt, and Fred 
Martin respectively. Miss Edith Double was gcod 
as the May Queen; and Miss Edith Bromley- 
Smith, who played the part at short notice, made 
a dignified and picturesque Elizabeth, singing, in 
addition, with a good deal of dramatic force. The 
dancing was capital, and Mr. Arthur Chapman 
(producer) and Mr. W. J. Barton (musical 
director) may be heartily congratulated on the 
show. Just one word. The giving of bouquets 
to the principals at the termination of the show is 
a time-honoured custom, but it may be reduced 
to absurdity. One lady, for whose identity I 
scanned my programme in vain, received half a 
dozen bouquets and a confectioner’s shop. I 
sugyest that the committee should adopt a reason- 
able limit—et us say, not more than one bouquet 
per speaking line in the part. To me it seems 
adequate, 


Old Strandeans D.C., in ‘* Beauty and_ the 
Barge.’’ This club’s performances are always 
enjoyable, if only because the executive is wise 
enough to give its members a turn all round, and 
the leads of one show become the supers in the 
next, which is as it should be in an old-boys’ 
club. Though the play in question is becoming a 
trifle wearisome—-even affability palls with much 
repetition—the Strandeans gave it a most divert- 
ing and excellent representation, and for this 
much credit may be taken by Mr. Harold Dwyer, 
who proved to be one of the best amateur expo- 
nents of Cap’n Barley we have seen. He was 
truly excellent, and—heaven be praised—did not 
unduly dwell over his very capital lines. Mr. 
Victor Bryce played Seton Boyne very capably, 
although a little more breeziness would have 
helped him; and Miss Kathleen Fernhead, for a 
lady who shines primarily as a character actress, 
was surprisingly good and bright as_ Ethel 
Smedley. Mr. Phil Dhonau was properly explo- 
sive as the Colonel, and Miss Marie Goldie as 
Lucy and Mr. A. B. Shanley as Herbert Manners 
were thoroughly satisfactory as the two sub- 
sidiarv lovers. Most of the character parts were 
well played, and mention should be made of Mr. 
Charles Averill (John Dibbs), Mr. Silcock (Mr. 
Porter), Mr. Fred Davis (Mate), and Miss Wini- 
fred Allport (Mrs. Porter). Mr. Besley Willmott, 
who produced, is to be heartily congratulated on 
the result. 


Protean D.C., in ** The Duke.’’ One always 
goes to the performance of a new play by ama- 
teurs with the desire to speak well of it and of 
them. Generally, however, it may be taken as an 
axiom that the play is not much good, though 
one goes on hoping; and, sad to relate, it usually 
turns out that the interpretation it receives in no 

yay helps its chance to secure a favourable hear- 
ing. The play in question is no exception. It is 
an adaptation by Mr. David Kimball of J. Storer 
Clouston’s novel, and, with a good deal of cutting 
and brightening up, might achieve some success 
in a tour round ‘‘ The Smalls,’’ but beyond that 
it is of little value. Credibility is thrown over- 
board, and the smell of grease-paint overpower- 
ing. Of the players, Miss Ethel Leicester as an 
American heiress was quite charming without 
really suggesting an American heiress. Mr. Cyril 
Lawrence was amusing as Jack Kavanagh, and 
Mr. Gerald Lindsay played the Duke with some 
authority and skill. Miss Dorothy Manning was 
attractive as Marjorie Gay, and Mrs. C. J. 
Berridge had a distinct sense of character as Lady 
Roulet. The play was produced under the 
direction of Mr. Edgar S. Rouse. 


Edward Terry D.C., in ‘‘ Don.’’ If the place 
of representation (Clavier Hall) hardly gave the 
play a chance, one wonders whether ‘‘ Don”? is 
really suitable for amateurs. One shudders to 


think what would happen unless the name part 


were adequately filled. Fortunately, Mr. C. 
Lawford Davidson had it in hand, and he gave 
one of his characteristic displays and improved 
his position as the soundest juvenile on the 
London amateur stage. It was a most excellent 
study, and the only pity is that he was so ill 
supported. Mrs. J. Campkin was, perhaps, the 
best of the bunch as Mrs. Bonington, and played 
very amusingly ; but what on earth possessed Miss 
Worth Daffern to play Ann Sinclair. She was 
hopelessly miscast. Mr. Edmund Daly, lacking 
in strength, played Albert Thompsett intelligently. 
The play was preceded by ‘‘ Between the Soup 
and the Savoury,’’ which generally was _ well 
acted, Miss Claire Hare making an excellent 
Kitchenmaid. 


Notices of the following performances are 
unavoidably held over to next month’s issue :— 
Georgians (‘‘ Priscilla Runs Away ’’), Lewisham 
D.C. (‘‘ Are you a Mason?’’), Ingoldsby (‘‘ The 
Man from Blankleys), Blackheath D.C. (‘‘ The 
Admirable Crichton ”’), Arts D.C. (‘‘ Triple Bill’’), 
The Mascots (‘‘ Miss Hook of Holland’’), St. 
Nicholas O.S. (‘* Merrie England ’’), Southend 
O.S. (‘* The Duchess of Dantzig ’’), IVyndham 
D.C. (‘ The Little Damozel’’), Bancroft D.C. 
(‘‘ Captain Drew on Leave ’’). 














ET a drop or two of fashion’s favourite perfume, “ La 
Reine d'Egypte,” give the final touch to your toilet— 
setting the seal of refinement upon your good taste. Nothing 
proves a woman’s discrimination as her choice of perfume, 
and the immense popularity of 


la Reine D’Egypte : 


is a striking tribute to the delicate charm of this perfume of 
the Orient. 


Toilet Soap, 1/6 box; Perfume, 2/6, 5/6, 8/6; Poudre de Riz, 1/- box. 


TRIAL SAMPLE ° Sep, Perfume, and Powder, 3 
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Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Dear Madame Rubinstein, May, 1912. 
My Beauty Recipe :—A Kind Thought, 
A Kind Word, 
And a pot of—Valaze. 


Yours faithfully, 


ee Aa we 


Valaze, the world-renowned skin food and beautifier is supplied only by Madame Helena Rubinstein at the price of 4/6, 
8/6 and £1 1s. a pot, and is only one of a series of facial specialities, each serving a particular purpose, which she places 
at the disposal of every woman who wishes to ‘‘ look her best.”’ 

If you write to Madame Rubinstein for an appointment she will be pleased to see you, but if you are unable to call on her 
and prefer to treat yourself at home, she will send you free of charge her book, ‘‘ Beauty in the Makirg,”’ in which will be 


found a remedy for every complexion trouble, and indispensable information on the subject of modern and scientific treat- 
ment of the face and hair. 


All correspondence should be addressed to Madame Helena Rubinstein personally, at the Maison de Beauté Valaze, 
24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, W. 
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THe LENGTH OF SkiRTS. 


depends on_ the 
taste of the individual 
wearer. Some ladies like 
their skirt to reach the 
instep ; others prefer that 
it should entirely clear 
the feet, giving them 
absolute freedom in 
movement ; others prefer 
them still shorter, and 
really it is a fact that 
when this is the case the 
spectator sees the feet 
before he sees the face, 
sO aggressive are some 
of the immense buckles 
and so extraordinary the 
contrast in colour occa- 
sionally seen in stocking 
and décolleté shoe, as 
the French term it. For 
instance, a young girl in 
a frog-green costume 
wore pale yellow stock- 
ings and green suéde 
shoes—this in the street, 
not at an At Home as 
one might imagine. For 
evening dress many of 
the skirts are short, but 
wearers past their first 
youth, together with 
some others still quite 
young, adopt a_ short 
square or pointed train, 
which is a terrible snare 
to men at the Opera. 
Below the hem of the 
long coat appears this 
snake-like little train, 


often of a different colour, and one has to be very 
wary not to tread upon it. 


It lies on the ground 





By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“‘ Madge ”) 


some six inches, and as no other portion of the 


HE short skirt has it all its own way for skirt appears beneath the coat, it is a veritable 
outdoor wear, but precise length little trap. 


1} 


Iv 


1 Purple Tagal Straw 
2 Blue Crinoline Straw 
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Some TAILORED Suits. 
Whipcord continues to 
be the favourite smart 
material for _ tailored 
suits. One of these is in 
a medium tone of blue 
made with revers of the 
whipcord itself and a 
basque added on in the 
reverse sense to the lines 
of the gown. This 
basque is fastened 
straight down the front 
with a row of buttons 
above which start the 
revers. These are in a 
pointed shape and are 
wide enough to cover the 
whole of the front; they 
in their turn partly 
covering a deep lace 
fichu collar. The sleeves 
reac! to below — the 
elbows and are finished 
with frilled net matching 
a little one-sided frill 
that shows between the 
revers below the neck. 
There is a high neek- 
band of frilled net, the 
whole very neat and be- 
coming. Wide and deep 
revers will be a charac- 
teristic of the gowns of 
the season. A charming 
black and white whip- 
cord is trimmed with 
printed blue, red and 
green Shantung,  spar- 


ingly used and therefore the more effective. Here 
again the one-sided frill occurs, and no doubt its 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


popularity will be at least equal to that which it 


enjoyed last year. 


Ar THe OPERA. 


This year one notices more than ever the 


Cream satin, with draped 

tunic of gold and jewelled 

net. Deep gold satin bow 
in tront 
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Pale blue chiffon over shot 

blue taffetas, edges of taffetas 

ruchings and bow of taffetas 
to catch up drapery 
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tendency to partially drape the shoulders in even- 
ing dress, and again, seized with admiration, the 
exquisitely filmy materials chosen by great ladies 
for evening dress. White is again the favourite 
colour, having partially ousted pale grey from 
the pre-eminence that it achieved a couple of 
seasons since. Short waists and princess frocks 
are chosen by the younger, trained gowns with 
waists by the elder ladies. The favourite form of 
bodice seems to be that which, slightly hollowed 
out at the back of the neck, comes down into 
lines which meet at the waist, a small bib, usu- 
ally of embroidery or beads, filling in the space 
between half-way down from the neck. The most 
popular coats appear to be those of Chinese or 
Persian embroidery. They are all, without ex- 
ception, loosely fitting and have long, loose 
sleeves. The elaboration of these garments is, 
and has been for some years, beyond adjectives. 
The coiffures are very much smaller than they 
were last year, and it is only in the stalls, and not 
always there, that one sees the puffed-out hair 
and coiffures that are eloquent of the hair- 
dresser’s skilled hand—that is, far too elaborate ; 
and it is in the stalls, too, that these artificially- 
widened and heightened heads get so terribly in 
the way of those persons who sit behind them. 
Many caps are seen at the Opera. One of these 
was composed entirely of sequins, and hid about 
two-thirds of the hair, leaving the locks free over 
the forehead and ears. A singular cap was in 
striped gauze, vermilion and gold. It hid the 
hair almost completely and was tied in a knot 
behind the left ear, the long loops and ends float- 
ing over the left shoulder. This was an extreme 
instance. Unfortunately the brush is again in 
favour and is larger than ever. A very pretty 
woman, in pale green, wore one of these brushes 
in darker green in her fair hair. It suited her 
admirably, but those whose faces were swept by it 
did not appear to think this a sufficient expiation. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE. 

Miss Margery Maude, in ‘* Love—and What 
Then? ’’ wears some charming Paquin gowns. 
One is a gracefully-draped dress of salmon-pink 
crépe-de-Chine, fastened at the back with pearl 
buttons of the same shade as the material of the 
gown. A square collar of white batiste, with 
embroidery of black silk, finishes the dress. Miss 
Maude'’s Pierrette frock is made of tulle of vary- 
ing shades, from soft pink to deep cardinal, very 
skilfully arranged. The deep points of the car- 
dinal satin tunic, falling over the skirt of pleated 
tulle, are finished with cardinal silk pompoms. 





MUTABILITY 


s FEEL no pain, dear mater, now,” said the little 


boy when his mother descended upon him with 
the Castor Oil. Like the Insurance Bill, which is all 
for our good (we are told), medicines are not as a rule 


to our liking. Perhaps one ought to say ‘‘ were not ’’; 


for a change is coming over them as over everything 
else—and the greatest of all changes is that in Tron 


Tonics. The old-fashioned 
Steel Drops were just horrid 
and full of free acid which 
destroyed the enamel of the 
teeth—the alternative ‘‘ iron 
pills”? were very often quite 
insoluble and useless, so that 
a leading medical authority 
wrote of them in a valuab.e 
medical work ‘‘ A System of 
Medicine,” edited by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt : ‘* Pills made 
up, for instance, with Gum 
Tragacanth and the like, be- 
come as hard as pebbles, and 
about as useful to the patient.”’ 

All this has been changed 
now by the introduction of a 
preparation known as_ Iron 
*Jelloids,’ which are so deli- 
cately flavoured and so bland 
that children eat them with 
pleasure—a doctor wrote 
** My children took possession 
of the ‘Jelloids’ and quar- 
relled over the spoil, so they 
must be palatable.’”? In the 
quotation mentioned above 
from ‘*A System of Medi- 
cine ”’ it is added: ‘* Recently 
I came across some little 
tablets containing Iron, called 
Iron .‘ Jelloids.’, These I have 
found very successful, partly 
no doubt because, being con- 
venient and palatable and 
arousing no fears of injury to 
teeth, they are taken regu- 
larly, partly because they retain their free solubility.’ 

Dr. T. Hatfield Walker, F.C.S., late Analyst for the 
City of Carlisle, etc., and late Medical Officer of Health, 
Longtown, wrote of Iron ‘ Jelloids’ : ‘‘ In several in- 
stances, ordinary Blaud’s Pills had been taken for con- 
siderable periods with little effect ; but, when the patients 
were put on ‘Jelloids,’ they immediately began to 


Photo) 
Dear Sirs, 


**] have found your Iron JELLOIDS 
a splendid tonic and so dainty that they 
are most pleasant to take.” the 


Yours truly, 


improve. I have given them in several cases where 
the stomach would not tolerate the pills. I have 
also analysed several ‘ Jelloids’ that I have kept for 
twelve months to test their keeping qualities and 
I find that there is not the slightest evidence of 
oxidation. Both from a chemical and clinical point 
of view, I consider them to be absolutely perfect.” 


oe 


IN THE SPRING 

all nature is bourgeoning- 
stretching itself from its long 
sleep—and we all should feel 
strong and full of vigour. 
The strain of life, 
however, overtaxes many and 
they feel the need of a relia- 
ble ‘* pick-me-up ’’ or tonic. 
In such cases of simple weari- 
ness and_ indisposition they 
cannot do better than take a 
course of Iron ‘ Jelloids.’ Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, a well-known 
authority, writes :—-‘* Tron 
‘Jelloids’ are an_ excellent 
tonic, and may be taken with 
advantage whenever a_ tonic 
is required. It is a pleasure 
at all time to recognise the 
value of a new principle, to 
endorse the merit of a 
scientific discovery, the basis 


modern 


of which is sound, and the 
results of which are success- 
ful. On the ground of public 
policy it can be definitely 
stated that Iron ‘ Jelloids’ 
constitute the most effective 
and desirable treatment for 
cure of that common 
complaint, that insidious 
and weakening condition, 
no matter from what 
arising, known as Anemia or ‘ poorness of blood.’ ”’. 


[Foulsham & Banfield 


MARIE LOHR. 


cause 


* A full fortnight’s treatment of Iron “ Jelloids ’’ 
(No. 1 for Children or No. 2 for Adults) can 
be had for 1s. 2d. in stamps sent to The 
Jelloid Co. (Box D), 76, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


popularity will be at least equal to that which it tendency to partially drape the shoulders in even- 
enjoyed last year. ing dress, and again, seized with admiration, the 

exquisitely filmy materials chosen by great ladies 
Ar rue OPERA. for evening dress. White is again the favourite 
colour, having partially ousted pale grey from 
the pre-eminence that it achieved a couple of 
seasons since. Short waists and princess frocks 
are chosen by the younger, trained gowns with 
waists by the elder ladies. The favourite form of 
bodice seems to be that which, slightly hollowed 
out at the back of the neck, comes down into 
lines which meet at the waist, a small bib, usu- 
ally of embroidery or beads, filling in the space 
between half-way down from the neck. The most 
popular coats appear to be those of Chinese or 
Persian embroidery. They are all, without ex- 
ception, loosely fitting and have long, loose 
sleeves. The elaboration of these garments is, 
and has been for some years, beyond adjectives. 
The coiffures are very much smaller than they 
were last year, and it is only in the stalls, and not 
always there, that one sees the puffed-out hair 
and coifftures that are eloquent of the hair- 
dresser’s skilled hand—that is, far too elaborate ; 
and it is in the stalls, too, that these artificially- 
widened and heightened heads get so terribly in 
the way of those persons who sit behind them. 
Many caps are seen at the Opera. One of these 
was composed entirely of sequins, and hid about 
two-thirds of the hair, leaving the locks free over 
the forehead and ears. A singular cap was in 
striped gauze, vermilion and gold. It hid the 
hair almost completely and was tied in a knot 
behind the left ear, the long loops and ends float- 
ing over the left shoulder. This was an extreme 
instance. Unfortunately the brush is again in 
favour and is larger than ever. A very pretty 
woman, in pale green, wore one of these brushes 
in darker green in her fair hair. It suited her 
admirably, but those whose faces were swept by it 
did not appear to think this a sufficient expiation. 


This year one notices more than ever the 








DRESS ON THE STAGE. 
Miss Margery Maude, in ‘‘ Love—and What 
Then? ’’ wears some charming Paquin gowns. 
One is a gracefully-draped dress of salmon-pink 
crépe-de-Chine, fastened at the back with pearl 
buttons of the same shade as the material of the 
gown. A square collar of white batiste, with 
embroidery of black silk, finishes the dress. Miss 
Maude's Pierrette frock is made of tulle of vary- 
Cream satin, with draped Pale blue chiffon over shot ing shades, from soft pink to deep cardinal, very 
tunic of gold and jewelled _ blue taffetas, edges of taffetas skilfully arranged. The deep points of the car- 
net. Deep gold satin bow _ruchings and bow of taffetas dinal satin tunic, falling over the skirt of pleated 
in tront to catch up drapery tulle, are finished with cardinal silk pompoms. 
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MUTABILITY 


FEEL. no pain, dear mater, now,”’ said the little 

boy when his mother descended upon him with 

the Castor Oil. Like the Insurance Bill, which is all 
for our good (we are told), medicines are not as a rule 
to our liking. Perhaps one ought to say ‘‘ were not ”’; 
for a change is coming over them as over everything 
else—and the greatest of all changes is that in Iron 
Tonics. The old-fashioned 
Steel Drops were just horrid 
and full of free acid which 
destroyed the enamel of the 
teeth—the alternative ‘‘ iron 
pills’? were very often quite 
insoluble and useless, so that 
a leading medicai authority 
wrote of them in a valuab.e 
medical work ‘t A System of 
Medicine,’”’ edited by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt : ‘* Pills made 
up, for instance, with Gum 
Tragacanth and the like, be- 
come as hard as pebbles, and 
about as useful to the patient.’’ 
All this has been changed 
now by the introduction of a 
preparation known as_ Iron 
* Jelloids,’ which are so deli- 
cately flavoured and so bland 
that children eat them with 
pleasure—a_ doctor wrote 
** My children took possession 
of the ‘Jelloids’ and quar- 
relled over the spoil, so they 
must be palatable.’? In the 
quotation mentioned above 
from ‘‘A System of Medi- 
cine ”’ it is added: ‘* Recently 
I came across some little 
tablets containing Iron, called 
Iron ‘ Jelloids.’ These I have 
found very successful, partly 
no doybt because, being con- 
venient and palatable and 
arousing no fears of injury to 
teeth, they are taken regu- 
larly, partly because they retain their free solubility.” 
Dr. T. Hatfield Walker, F.C.S., late Analyst for the 
City of Carlisle, etc., and late Medical Officer of Health, 
l.ongtown, wrote of Iron ‘ Jelloids’ : ‘‘ In several in- 
stances, ordinary Blaud’s Pills had been taken for con- 
siderable periods with little effect ; but, when the patients 
were put on ‘Jelloids,’ they immediately began to 
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Dear Sirs, 


‘*T have found your Iron JELLOIDS 
a splendid tonic and so dainty that they 
are most pleasant to take.” the cure of that common 


Yours truly, 


improve. I have given them in several cases where 
the stomach would not tolerate the pills. I have 
also analysed several ‘ Jelloids’ that I have kept for 
twelve months to test their keeping qualities and 
I find that there is not the slightest evidence of 
oxidation. Both from a chemical and clinical point 
of view, I consider them to be absolutely perfect.’’ 
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IN THE SPRING 


all nature is bourgeoning 

stretching itself from its long 
sleep—and we all should feel 
strong and full of vigour. 
The strain of modern life, 
however, overtaxes many and 
they feel the need of a relia- 
ble ‘* pick-me-up "’ or tonic. 
In such cases of simple weari- 
ness and_ indisposition they 
cannot do better than take a 
course of Iron ‘Jelloids.’ Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, a well-known 
authority, writes: ** Tron 
‘Jelloids’ are an_ excellent 
tonic, and may be taken with 
advantage whenever a_ tonic 
is required. It is a pleasure 
at all time to recognise the 
value of a new principle, to 
endorse the merit of a 
scientific discovery, the basis 
of which is sound, and the 
results of which are success- 
ful. On the ground of public 
policy it can be definitely 
stated that Iron ‘ Jelloids’ 
constitute the most effective 
and desirable treatment for 


[Foulsham & Banfield 


insidious 
condition, 


complaint, — that 
and weakening 
no matter from what cause 
arising, known as Anemia or ‘ poorness of blood.’ ”’ 


MARIE LOHR. 


* A full fortnight’s treatment of Iron “ Jelloids ’’ 
(No. 1 for Children or No. 2 for Adults) can 
be had for 1s. 2d. in stamps sent to The 
Jelloid Co. (Box D), 76, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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W. CLARKSON 


Court Costumier, Perruquier&Hairdresser 


By Special Appointment She to His Majesty the King 


COSTUMES, WIGS, AND EVERY RE- 
QUISITE ON HIRE OR PURCHASE. 


HISTORIC DRESSES, MASKS AND 
DOMINOES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


All wigstused in ‘AT THE BARN” made by W. Clarkson 


Dear Mr. Clarkson,—Will you please send me 
three Boxes of your beautiful Lillie Powder 
(Naturelle), it is delicious.— Yours very truly, 


(Signed) MARIE TEMPEST. 


LILLIE POWDER, 1/- PER BOX— 
THREE SHADES 


41 & 43 Wardour St., Shaftesbury Av., W. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone No.: 
* Wiggery, London” 612 end 613 Gerrard (2 lines) 





L.&6 H.NATHAN 
Have provided the Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


“ NIGHTBIRDS” 
“ MILESTONES ” 
“THE MONK & THE WOMAN” 


and other important pending productions. 








17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 




















SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness - ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


ce. o 
- ~ 


- 


POLE FOE FEE 
oh — awe 





Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preservesthe 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 
harmless. 


Bottles 2/3 and 4/6 
“Sold i =: Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 








Benger’s Food is mixed 
with fresh new milk 
when used, is dainty 
and delicious, _ highly 
nutritive, and most 
easily digested. Infants 
thrive on it, and delicate 
or aged persons enjoy it. 











Mothers and interested persons are requested to 
write for Booklet, *‘ Benger’s Food and How to 
Use it.” This contains a ‘* Concise Guide to the 
Rearing of Infants,” and practical information on 
the care of Invalids, Convalescents, and the os 
Post free on application to Benger's Food L 
Otter Works, Manchester. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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The bodice of the tunic is cut in points to corre- 
spond. It is an effective and piquant costume. 
AT THE PRINCE OF WALEsS’S. 

The gowns worn by Miss Marie Tempest in 
‘ At the Barn ”’ illustrate the present fashions and 
those of to-morrow, so ex- 
tremely up-to-date are they. 
Mdme Hayward, of 67, New 
Bond Street, is the artist 
who has created them. In 
Act I. Miss Tempest has 
striped taffetas in a tone of 
blue which exactly matches 
the wearer’s eves. It is a 
panier gown, and unique in 
this way: that though the 
paniers are much bunched on 
the hips, and can indeed be 
drawn out to even greater 
fulness, at the back and in 
front they are perfectly flat. 
The bodice has a sideways 
frill of white tulle, with a 
large flat bow of the taffetas 
across the chest. <A sun- 
shade matching the gown 
and a white straw hat turned 
up with blue silk with pink 
flowers at the back complete 
a very dainty and coquettish 
costume. In the second act 
Miss Tempest’s dress is an 
afternoon costume in white 
real lace over daffodil- 
coloured chiffon, the lace ar- 
ranged in a most original 
fashion in three different 
grades. The upper part and 
a considerable portion of the 
skirt is in the fine lace, and 
below it a heavier lace is 
artistically arranged, being 
attached to the yellow chiffon 
which appears down _ the 
centre of the skirt. Motifs of 
thick lace are appliqué upon 
the fine where it opens in 
front to show the chiffon. The buttons on 
the gown are diamond, and white satin forms 
a kind of underskirt. This would make a most 
admirable Ascot dress, as no doubt many of 
the ladies in the audience have already decided. 
Costume number three is again an outdoor dress, 
composed of very dark cerise taffetas shot with 
yellow, made in panier style, the drapery being 





In the Boudoir (continued) 





Soft blue taffetas and coarse ecru lace. 
The paniers caught up with silk 
roses 
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caught up in front and finished with two tassels. 
On the bodice is a sideways frill of white net, and 
a dainty touch is a bouquet de corsage of many- 
coloured flowers. The hat is in complete unison 
with this simple and yet extremely smart costume. 
Over it during a portion of the act Miss Tempest 
Wears a coat made of white 
ratines, very originally lined 
with black. 


At Swan & Epcar’s. 

The crowds surrounding 
Swan & Edgar’s long ex- 
panse of windows | testify 
once more this year to the 
attractive character of the 
gowns, coats, blouses, even- 
ing dresses, hats, and stoles 
displayed. This firm is now 
well known to Londoners as 
the most up-to-date as well 
as one of the most reliable in 
the West-end, to say nothing 
of the moderate prices which 
are so attractive to the rich 
as well as to those less 
favoured of the financial 
gods. As we all know, Lon- 
don shop windows are the 
best dressed in the world, 
and it is really difficult for 
even the busiest of women to- 
tear themselves past Swan & 
Edgar’s tempting windows. 


Tue New Suors. 

It seems a pity that many 
of the new shots should be 
very obtrusively loud of tint. 
One wonders’ why — such 
excessively startling tints 
should be chosen, for they 
certainly ‘‘ put out’’ the 
complexions of the wearers. 


Among them is a lilac and 
yellow, either of which 
colours in itself would be extremely trying, 
while the two combined are at least doubly. 


so. The quieter shots are usually chosen for 
long dust-cloaks. They are trimmed with flat 
folds of their own material, and sometimes with 
a little passementerie in one of the colours. 


CS Parfit, 
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Society Notes 


HE intention of the King and Queen to 

pay a visit during the summer term to 

Harrow has given great satisfaction to the 
school and particularly to Old = Harrovians. 
Harrow has not the traditions of Eton, but it 
turns out equally as good products as the school 
close to Royal Windsor, and many youths who 
were afterwards to become famous were educated 
there. Byron was at Harrow, and many old boys 
will remember Baron Heath, the poet’s fag, who 
regularly used to turn up on Speech Day, a funny 
old gentleman in a brown wig. The great Lord 
Shaftesbury was « Harrow boy, and when four- 
teen years old the incident occurred at Harrow 
which determined him to give his life to the ser- 
vice of his fellow men, as a tablet on the wall of 
the Old School says. The young Lord Ashley 
chanced to see a pauper’s funeral—a scene of 
drunken indecency and neglect because the man 
was poor and friendless—and this awakened his 
lifelong devotion to the poor and oppressed. 

The purchase by Sir Charles Swinfen Eady of 
the Wood Norton Estate, near Evesham, will be 
cordially welcomed, for, not to put too fine a 
point on the matter, the Duc d’Orleans has not 
been a nice neighbour. And the attitude he took 
up has been the more keenly felt owing to the 
friendliness to all ranks of his predecessor there, 
his great-uncle, the Duc d’Aumale. The latter 
lived the life of a typical English squire at Wood 
Norton, and was beloved by everybody. His 
parties were as informal and enjoyable as_ the 
Duc d’Orleans’s régime has been formal—and 
doubtless uncomfortable to the favoured few who 
have been invited there. His Royal Highness 
has shut out hunting, and he also refused to grant 
land for small holding's. 


Briefly, the Due d’Orleans ill requited the hos- 


pitality these shores afforded him. He went out 
of his way to write to the French caricaturist, 
Willette, congratulating him on some gross in- 
sults to Queen Victoria, whereby he placed him- 
self once and for all without the pale.  After- 
wards King Edward good naturedly forgave 
him, and informed him that the doors of England 
were reopened to him; nevertheless, the Duc’s 
indiscreet letter has never been forgotten in this 
country, where it is considered a part of ele- 
mentary manners, to say nothing of chivalry, to 
refrain from insulting ladies. 

Prince and Princess Doria-Pamphilj and their 
daughter, Countess Borromeo, are on a visit to 
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England. The Princess is English and the Duke 
of Newcastle’s second sister. Just thirty years 
ago next month she was married to Prince 
Alfonso Doria-Pamphilj, a member of one of the 
greatest of the patrician families of Rome, and, 
though she has naturally made her home in Italy, 
her son and daughter have been brought up under 
English tutors and governesses, and they speak 
English perfectly. Their daughter became the 
wife of Prince Borromeo a few years ago, the 
wedding being one of the most picturesque func- 
tions that had been witnessed in Rome for a long 
time. 


Not only has Prince Doria-Pamphilj an English 
wife, but he is half English, for his mother was 
Lady Mary Talbot, elder daughter of the six- 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury, ‘‘the good Earl 
John,’ whose other daughter married Prince 
Borghese. The unbounded charity of these 
Ladies Talbot made them universally beloved in 
Rome, and, though long dead, their memory is 
yet cherished in the Eternal City, where they are 
spoken of as ‘‘ the good English women.’’ The 
Roman nobility can also claim an Earl and Coun- 
tess of the British peerage—namely, Lord and 
Lady Newburgh, who are Prince and Princess 
Guistiniani-Bandini in Italy. The Earls of New- 
burgh had immense estates in Scotland, but the 
present Lord Newburgh does not own an acre of 
land in the United Kingdom, and lives entirely in 
Rome. He and the Countess came over for the 
Coronation and made a tour in Scotland, visiting 
parts where the Lords Newburgh were once all- 
powerful. 


Lady Esther Smith is, according to rumour, 
among the dance hostesses of the season, though 
she has not yet decided upon a date. She has, of 
course, only very young children herself, but she 
entertains for her nieces, Lady Beatrice Cecil and 
Lady Mabell Ogilvy, and her half-sister, Lady 
Winifred Gore, and Mr. Smith’s niece, Lady 
Frances Ryder—indeed, she has a host of pretty 
young relatives and friends, for whom she likes 
to give dances. Last November Lady Esther had 
a ball at Greenlands, Henley-cn-Thames, in 
honour of her young relatives. She is a perfect 
hostess, which is, perhaps, only natural, being 
a great-granddaughter of Lady Palmerston, 
whose parties at Cambridge House, Piccadilly, 
now the ‘‘In and Out,’’ the club-house of the 
Naval and Military, were famous in early Vic- 
torian days. 











Being made upon 
the premises, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, 
Ltd., can guaran- 
tee both the 
Quality and the 
Purity of every 
Pomeroy 
Preparation. 





Pomeroy 


Pomeroy 


Pomeroy Skin Food 


Cleanses and feeds the skin, fills out hollows in face 
andneck, and materially assists in eradicating wrinkles. 


By clearing, freshening and softening the skin, it 

is Renate to a youthful and healthy appearance. 

Does not encourage the growth of Superfluous Hair. 
Prices: 1/6, 3/6 & 5/- per jar. 


Face Powder 


Absolutely pure, hygienic, sanative, 
contains no lead, chalk or bismuth. 
1/6 & 2/6 a box 


Liquid Powder 


Adheres readily to the skin, conceals facial blemishes 
and is delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Made in 5 shades, 2/-, 3/6 & 6/6 


impalpable ; 
In three shades. 


All these Preparations can be obtained from Chemists, Stores, etc., or will be supplied post free on 
receipt of price and postage by 


MRS. POMEROY, LTD., 


29k OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Ww. 








THE LATE 
MISS BERYL FABER 


FR the information of those 
whoareanxious to obtain photo- 
graphs of the late Miss Bery] Faber 
we would remind them that several 
excellent photos of that famous 
actress appear in our issue No. 14, 
‘Mrs. Skefhngton,” 

and in issue No. 21, 

‘A Butterfly on the Wheel.” . 


Address MANAGER, 
KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
12 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 











FICTION, SHORT STORIES, &c. 


carefully advised upon ; exhaustively criticised. List fees (very low) 
onapplication. ASHBY READE, c/o MURRELL, SPALDING 











Puzzle-Ads Competition 


Results 


No. 32.—THIRTEENTH COMPETITION 


The following are the three Prize-winners: - 


MRS. CARR ELLISON, 
The Hans Crescent —, 


MRS. H. A. HUGHES, 
* Vellacot,” Lalleram Road, 
Staines, Middlesex. 


M. A. EDWARDS, Eszq., 
13 Milton Mansions, 
Queen's Club Gardens, 


W. Kensington. 
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If you have not got a copy of the 


Playgoer & Society Illustrated 
o. 20 


Containing the finest Souvenir of 


“KISMET” 


Get-one now before the number is sold out 
Price 2/6 Net 
(Post Free Zz 9) 


Address :-MANAGER, KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 








Pure Highland Malt Delicious COFFEE 


PEATMOOR||RED 
WHISKY WHITE 





Guaranteed 12 Years Old. & R LU E 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Wholesale: Hansons, London. 























When in EDINBURGH 
== VISIT = 


LINDSAYS' 


World Travel Bureau 


18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. Stocking Supporters 


(Adjoining Princes Street & Waverley Station) The only * GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 





All information and literature regarding ocean All these have clip tops. Single Ends. Double Ends. 


and rail travel freely and courteously given. Plain Cotton Elastic ... No. 401 1/- ... No. 601 I/- ) 

Plain Silk No. 279 M6 ... No. 382 2/-| 
Frilled Art Silk °. <.. No. 607 I/- <<. No. 606 1/6 
Tickets Booked to all parts of the World Frilled Best Silk.. .. No. 68 1/6 ...No. 402/6/1 


If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to 


"PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. ie The MANUFACTORY. Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. J 
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